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The other day I visited New Britain in order to get 
into the spirit of the background from which Mr. Burritt 
came. I met there people who had known him in their 
childhood, and who felt as grateful for his moral influence 
in their lives as people in Boston have felt grateful to 
Phillips Brooks for his inspiring sermons. They had in 
their possession letters sent from friends or admirers of 
Mr. Burritt with subscriptions towards the Burritt Memo- 
rial that will be completed in the future. One of the 
most impressive of these letters contained a sentence 
written by the daughter of Sir Rowland Hill, the dis- 
tinguished British reformer, with whom Mr. Burritt 
worked when he went to England to advocate penny 
postage. These are her words taken from the biography 
of her father : 

" A frequent and always welcome visitor at my father's 
house was this son of America, Elihu Burritt, «the 
learned blacksmith,' as he was habitually called. He 
was one of the most interesting as well as most refresh- 
ingly unconventional of men, but was never offensively 
unconventional, because he was one of ' nature's noble- 
men,' sweet-tempered, gentle-mannered and pure minded." 

Mr. Burritt's portrait, taken from life, hangs in the New 
Britain Institute. One glance at it is enough to give the 
impression contained in this letter, that Mr. Burritt was 
a gentleman. He had a refined and benevolent face, 
which testified to the highest inward character. 

I was told that Mr. Burritt began his study of lan- 
guages out of curiosity to know them, but that he con- 
tinued it because it helped him to understand as he could 
in no other way the different nations of the world. 
Providence, together with his wonderful insight, led him 
from the first to become an internationalist. A turning 
point in his career came in 1843, when he prepared a 
lecture on the " Anatomy of the Earth," which he thought 
corresponded to the interdependence of the different 
parts of the human body, while the comparison in turn 
suggested the interdependence of the nations whose 
interests, instead of being hostile, should be friendly. He 
believed, therefore, that nations ought to live in peace and 
harmony. 

After this discovery Mr. Burritt practically gave up 
his life to the world-peace movement. In his newspaper, 
The Christian Citizen, published at Worcester, Mass., 
he had a Peace Department, an idea that was unusual in 
his time. His celebrated Olive Leaf Mission was a 
publicity bureau by means of which he supplied articles 
on peace and brotherhood to the newspapers of Europe 
and America. He was the medium of communication 
between the friends of peace in Great Britain and in the 
United States in their agitation for the settlement of the 
Oregon question without a war. Like Lincoln, he believed 
in compensated emancipation. If he had been allowed 
to have his way, the slaves of the South would have been 
paid for in money instead of blood. He organized a 
Universal Brotherhood on a plan large enough to be in- 
clusive of all nations and races. Touched by the suffer- 
ings of Ireland, which he visited during its famine, he 
appealed to the United States for help, and met with a 
response that made a lasting bond of friendship between 
the people of these two countries. 

Mr. Burritt was the prime mover in the great Inter- 
national Peace Congresses held in Europe and Great 
Britain from 1848 to 1851. At these gatherings he 



popularized in the Old World the American plan for a 
congress and court of nations, which is now being 
worked out in the Conferences and Court at The Hague. 

Mr. Moneta, president of the Italian Peace Society, 
who was one of the lifeguards of Garibaldi, once said as 
he stood over the grave of Burritt : " I have no flowers, 
but I lay my heart, the heart of an old soldier, on the 
grave of the Apostle of Peace." 

The people of New Britain fully appreciate the inter- 
national significance of Mr. Burritt. He is not a prophet 
without honor there. Every feature of the ceremony at 
the proposed exercises will be carried out with the dignity 
and propriety becoming the man and his world-wide 
mission. The delegates from the Congress will be met 
by a procession of three thousand school children, who 
will sing a chorus at Mr. Burritt's grave. The flags of 
all nations represented in New Britain will be carried by 
leading representatives of those nations. When the 
memorial wreath is laid on the monument, Dr. James 
Brown Scott will deliver an oration. Rabbi Wise of 
New York, ex-Governor Utter of Rhode Island and 
others, will speak at a mass meeting to be held in the 
evening at Russwin hall. The occasion will enrich the 
intellectual features of the Congress by combining senti- 
ment with instruction. The unique program of the cele- 
bration is attracting attention throughout the country. 



Field Secretary's Report for April. 

BY CHARLES E. BEALS, FIELD SECEETAET. 

The itinerary of the Field Secretary for the last month 
has included a trip to Cleveland, where eight addresses 
were delivered, thanks to the thoughtful preparations 
made by President Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, who is also president of the Cleveland Peace 
Society, and of Mrs. Lucius Webster, the tireless secre- 
tary of the society. On Sunday morning, March 20, Rev. 
Dr. Nathaniel W. Pratt, pastor of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, opened his pulpit and the Field Secretary 
preached on " The Prince of Peace, or the Convergence 
of History." In the afternoon he spoke at the vesper 
service of the Girls' College on the topic, " Dreamers and 
Their Dreams." The evening message was delivered in 
the Superior Avenue Baptist Church, Rev. Dr. Lemon, 
pastor. The theme was, " My Peace — Not as the World 
Gives." On Monday and Tuesday mornings the college 
chapel exercises were devoted to the thought of peace, 
and the Field Secretary's themes were, " The Transforma- 
tion of War " and « The World's Scrap-pile." Through 
the courtesy of Dr. Pratt, who attended the seventeenth 
Universal Peace Congress in London in 1908, an oppor- 
tunity was offered for a review of the peaoe movement 
before the Congregational Ministers' Meeting and the 
Quadrangle Club. The latter organization is an interde- 
nominational club of clergymen. On Tuesday afternoon 
was held the meeting of the Cleveland Peace Society, 
President Thwing presiding. "The Far-flung Battle 
Line of Peace " was the subject presented. 

Another pleasant trip was a visit to Purdue University, 
LaFayette, Ind. President W. E. Stone had extended a 
cordial invitation to the Field Secretary to address the 
students, and on the acceptance of this invitation arrange- 
ments were made to hold a collegiate oratorical debate. 
A most enjoyable, instructive and inspiring meeting was 
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the result. The Field Secretary discussed, " How Near 
Are We to Universal Peace?" while the judges were 
making their decision. A part of the compensation of a 
peace society's national errand boy is the privilege of 
meeting such big brothers as President Thwing, President 
Stone and Professor Davis, the Registrar of Purdue 
University. 

On Sunday evening, April 3, the Field Secretary 
preached on " He Maketh Wars to Cease," in the Union 
Park Congregational Church, Chicago, of which Rev. 
Frank Newhall White is pastor and Rev. Dr. Noble the 
pastor emeritus. 

The questionable which was mailed to representative 
men in all the States and Territories has elicited the in- 
formation that two new State Branches are in process of 
formation, namely in Oregon and Wisconsin. In the 
former State the prime movers are John F. Hanson and 
William H. Galvani. In Wisconsin the Rev. Thomas 
Edward Barr, D. D., of the People's Pulpit, is taking the 
initiative. And on Sunday afternoon, May 1, the Field 
Secretary will attend a meeting in Milwaukee, on which 
occasion it is hoped to effect organization of the new 
State Branch. 

The Chicago Peace Society is conducting a canvass of 
the business men with a view to new members. The 
young society already numbers two hundred and twenty- 
five members, some seventy-five having been added since 
March 15. 

The New York Peace Society. 

BT WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 

The luncheon and annual meeting at the Park Avenue 
Hotel on the 16th of April was a most successful occa- 
sion, resulting in the largest attendance the Peace Soci- 
ety has had at any annual meeting. Reports showed a 
vast increase in its work as compared with any previous 
year, and several important additional lines of activity 
were outlined. Chief among these is the proposal to co- 
operate with the attempt being made in Turkey to secure 
good government and peaceful relations with other 
nations by bringing over Turkish students to study in 
American universities, and inviting a group of leading 
men of Turkey to inspect American institutions as guests 
of our people. Resolutions were voted with enthusiasm 
commending President Taft's utterance in favor of arbi- 
trating questions involving the honor of nations. The 
former officers were elected with several changes, made 
necessary by death and removal. Bishop David H. 
Greer succeeds the late Dr. Huntington, and Dr. Albert 
Shaw takes the place of the lamented Richard W atson 
Gilder. Mr. James Speyer was transferred from the 
directors to replace Mr. Horace White as vice-president, 
Mr. White being elected a director. Mayor William J. 
Gaynor was elected to the list of vice-presidents. New 
directors are William G. McAdoo, Samuel S. McClure 
and Charles Bernstein Stover. 

Addresses were made by Mr. John Temple Graves, 
Mr. Carnegie and Bishop Mallalieu of Auburndale, Mass. 

Mr. Graves spoke briefly on the importance of world 
federation, and pointed out that the man best fitted to 
head the movement was ex-President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Carnegie drew a picture of two nations each 
armed to the teeth watching each other over their borders. 



A single word or the shot of a revolver might, he said, 
precipitate a war. 

" I put it to the common sense of mankind what is the 
probability of trouble in such a case. It is ten to one 
that a word or gesture will set a flame to the torch. It 
is here that we see the folly of preparation for war. We 
must devote our attention exclusively to this point. The 
proposal for mutual disarmament gives us nothing vital. 
If all nations should disarm themselves by one-half, the 
thing would be as it was before. Each would have two 
pistols to fight with instead of four, and grave danger 
would still be hanging over human rights. 

" I want to call your attention to a man whose recent 
momentous declaration has placed him in the forefront 
of the friends of peace. I mean President Taft. Mr. 
Taft has declared that all nations must be required to 
submit every question to arbitration, even questions of 
honor, and a court of honor must be established. The 
trouble has been the excepting of certain questions from 
arbitration, those affecting honor and vital interests. 
Nothing could be gained as long as those exceptions 
were allowed, for no one could tell what construction 
could be put on it, and the danger of war still held over 
us. No man is allowed to sit in judgment on his own 
cause, and President Taft has applied the rule of law 
among men to nations. I do not believe we shall ever 
gain much by the comparative reduction of armaments, 
but by President Taft's plan the dark chasm between 
war and peace, as black and deep as the Grand Canyon 
itself, will have been bridged." 

Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson then read the following 
motion, which had been drawn up by Mr. Carnegie : 

" Resolved, that the Peace Society of the City of New York 
hails the recent inspired utterance of President Taft in favor 
of the submission to arbitration of all questions of differ- 
ence among nations as the final stage in the long process of 
educating the world in the application of reason to interna- 
tional affairs ; as pointing the way of salvation to the bank- 
rupt statesmanship of the nations; and as giving to our 
President a unique position of leadership among the rulers 
of the earth. 

" Iiesolvtd, further, that this Society invokes, in support of 
this wise and far-sighted policy, the fundamental principle of 
justice, as applicable to nations as to individuals, that no one 
shall be a judge in his own cause, — a principle essential to 
the reign of law and the maintenance of peace and order 
among men and nations." 

Bishop Mallalieu closed his most able and convincing 
address on " The Church and the Peace Movement " by 
saying : 

" Certainly the twentieth century dawns with brighter 
prospects for universal peace than ever has been known 
in all the past. The Red Cross representatives are rec- 
ognized and protected all the world over, as they go 
about ministering to the sick and the dying of contending 
forces. Switzerland, Luxemburg, Norway, Honduras, 
the Suez Canal, and the Straits of Magellan have been 
neutralized ; they no longer furnish battlefields for hos- 
tile forces. 

"A new chapter in history was marked by the first 
Hague Conference, and the second Hague Conference 
laid the foundation for a permanent high court of the 
nations, and undoubtedly the third Hague Conference 
will take definite and decisive action concerning two very 
important measures. The first should be to insist on a 



